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not for long childless. On September 9, 1571,
his daughter Leonor was born. Four other chil-
dren followed during the twelve succeeding years;
but Mademoiselle de Montaigne, with all her
household virtues, was not " generous" enough
to give her husband a son; and of his six girls
only Leonor lived to be more than an infant.
Montaigne was one of those fathers who,,while
not lacking in paternal tenderness, have no ex-
ultant pleasure in the small new-born human ani-
mal ; it was the growing intellect of a child which
interested him. He did not choose that his babies
should be put to nurse in the chateau; their
foster-mothers were peasants of the neighbour-
hood ; and, when he recalls, with a real or affected
vagueness, that he had lost " two or three" of
these nurselings, he confesses that his regret,
though it might have been real, was not acute;
yet there is hardly any accident, he adds, which
more touches men to the quick than the death of
a child. Montaigne did not love sorrow, and had
no pride in maintaining it in its excess; he was
always happy to be happy, in which, as well as in
the pride of sorrow, there is a good deal of human
nature. His regard for children was not slight,
as the essay on Education shows. His heart
was tender; he delighted to set free any captive
wild creature of the woods or fields; he speaks
of what was little understood in the sixteenth
